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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


TEACHERS can improve themselves, by books and reflection, at 
home; they can improve themselves, by conversation and dis- 
cussion, at stated meetings. Both modes together will do more 
than twice the good which can be effected by either of them 
separately. ‘Two men engaged in the same pursuit cannot con- 
verse together for half an hour, in a stage coach, or railroad car, 
but both will be the wiser for the interchange of thought. It is 
clear that the wiser will always instruct the less wise; and it is 
not less true, though not as obvious, that an ordinary mind will 
take views of a subject which a genius or a philosopher would 
never have conceived, but still may profit by. ‘To see every 
part of a subject, there must be an eye on every side of it. Dif- 
ferent minds approach any subject on different sides, and there- 
fore, together, have a greater chance of seeing all its phases. 

As the winter schools are approaching, we would suggest to 
teachers, in every part of the State, the expediency of holding 
meetings, weekly or semi-monthly, according to circumstances, 
lor mutual improvement. 

An admirable plan has been adopted by the teachers in 
Salem, and successfully carried on, for some time past. ‘This 
= we will describe, in the hope that it will be copied in other 
places. 

We ought to premise that teachers’ meetings, for discussion, 
have been held for a long time, in Salem, which the school 
committee have attended and taken part in. ‘There are about 
sixty teachers in that city,—a large proportion of them females, 
who being modest and reserved,—as they always should be,—it 
r —— that a minority of gentlemen had to do the majority 
ol talking. 

To obviate this difficulty the following plan was hit upon, a 
few months ago. 

The meetings are held once a fortnight. A member of the 
company has been appointed Depositary and Drawer. The 
name of each teacher is put into a box, which is in his custody. 
At every meeting he draws a name from the box. This name, 
no one knows but himself, and the person to whom it belongs, 
on its being communicated to him or her. That person is fated, 
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—we know not under what pains or penalties,—to write an Es. 
say on some topic of an educational character, and communicate 
it to the Drawer, previous to the ensuing meeting. At that 
meeting he reads it, and the subject is then open for discussion, 
This has been in operation for some months, and there has been 
but one failure. 

The only improvement which occurs to us, and which we 
venture respectfully to suggest, is this. If we rightly under. 
stand the present mode, the subject of the essay is not known, 
until it is read. Following this, there may be discussion, but, 
of course, it must be unpremeditated, extemporaneous discus- 
sion. This, though sometimes more spirited, is always less 
valuable than when opportunity for forethought and preparation 
has been given. Besides, the profoundest minds are generally 
not the readiest, and, therefore, they may not think of what 
would be appropriate to be said, until it is too late to say it. 

The modification we would suggest is this: Let each name 
be drawn a month, instead of a fortnight, before the essay is to 
be read. Let the individual upon whom the lot fails, have the 
first fortnight to make a selection of the subject to be written 
on; and let the subject at that time be announced to the meet- 
ing. The interval before the next meeting will afford time to 
every member of the association, to reflect and arrange his 
thoughts upon the subject proposed ; and the views then brought 
out, we believe, will be deeper, sounder, and more profitable, 
than the spontaneous suggestions of the moment can be. 





[For the Common School Journal.] 
HOW IS READING TO BE TAUGHT? 


First Steps. 


My remarks on those methods of teaching the elements of 
reading, which are implied in the plans adopted in the various 
classes of primers now in use, have necessarily extended to con- 
siderable length. You are perhaps getting weary of these pre- 
liminaries, and wish to urge your original question, as to prac- 
tical modes of instruction. It was with a view to this purpose, 
that I wished to discuss, in the first place, the methods prescribed 
in elementary books. ‘The book is the teacher’s tool. To han- 
dle it skilfully and successfully, is the teacher’s aim. It ought 
to be well suited to its purpose; he must suit his action to 1's 
design; or he must modify its effect by his use of it. 

_ Most of our primers, as I have mentioned, are adapted, exclu- 
sively, to the method of teaching by spelling, or to that of teach- 
ing by whole words at once, and are therefore not well suited 
toa language like ours, which, by its.construction, demands the 
use of both methods,—one, for those classes of words which are 
regular,—the other, for those which are irregular, in spelling 
and pronunciation. 

One series of elementary books, on this double plan,—Rus 
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sell’s Primer and Primary Reader,—are now accessible to teach- 
ers. But your question,—How can I teach successfully, with 
Noah Webster’s Primer, or any other on the old system ?—is 
one, no doubt, of immediate importance to most teachers. 

You have requested that, in answering your inquiries, I would 
endeavor to present my thoughts in as plain and practical forms 
as possible, and give such directions, rather than suggestions, 
as teachers who are beginning the business of instruction, might 
find directly applicable to their work. I will proceed, therefore, 
at once to answer your question, What is a young teacher to do 
with little learners who know their alphabet, but have made no 
further progress ? 

The step referred to in this inquiry, is one of the most deci- 
sive, as regards subsequent progress in reading, that the learner 
ever takes. The facility and the exactness of his attainments 
in syllabication, determine his fluency and correctness in pro- 
nunciation, and the distinctness of his articulation. I will not 
weary you here with repeating what I have mentioned, with 
regard to the incongruity of naming letters apart, and then 
uniting their sounds. I would only say that the youngest 
child that ‘knows his letters,” is old enough to be taught their 
sounds, and, thus, to be trained to spell rationally, and not by 
mere rote. 

Tell a child that m (em) a (ay) n (en) make the word man, 
and you teach him something that is arbitrary, because you 
present the names, not the powers, or sounds of the letters. But 
utter the three sounds which these letters represent; and then 
tell the child that these, put together, make the word man; 
and he at once sees, (or rather hears,) a plain fact, and under- 
stands it. It is true that spelling, even when thus rendered a 
rational process, will not apply to all the words of our language. 
The discrepancy between orthography and orthoépy, will, in 
many words, prove a hinderance. But the mode of spelling by 
sounds, will hold good in all regularly constructed words. Ex- 
ceptions must, in all cases, be dealt with as such; and here the 
mode of reading arbitrarily, by whole words at once, has its 
proper sphere and place. 

But, to enable the learner to make intelligible and sure, as 
well as rapid progress, the aid arising from a knowledge of the 
sounds of letters, is of the utmost value. I do not expect that 
teachers, in our country, will soon attain to the patience implied 
in the laborious method adopted in some of the Scottish schools, 
in which the child is not allowed to learn the names of the let- 
ters of the alphabet till after he has learned their sownds ; or 
that it would be easy to find an American printer willing to 
cast a set of alphabetic characters adapted to each elementary 
sound of the English language, so that,—as in a Scottish school- 

ok now before me,—the orthoépy of every word in every page 
ofa teading-book, might be found on an opposite page, and thus 
every lesson be prescribed for study,—as it is in those schools, 
—Just as an academic student’s task is set him to be conned 
over first, by himself, with the aid of the dictionary, and then 
recited to the preceptor. All this would be too large a stride 
for us, at present. 
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But the pains-taking spirit, and the thorough-going accuracy 
implied in such methods, is certainly a useful lesson to teachers, 
Now the benefit resulting from the operation of such modes of 
instruction, we can easily secure, by teaching the sounds of 
letters, along with, or even after, their names, if these names 
have been already learned. 

You have wished me to be direct and practical in my state. 
ments. I will therefore describe the process of instruction as 
going on in the schoolroom. Permit me to say first, however, 
that, if the following lesson in sounds, should effect nothing 
else, it will, at least, secure an invaluable practice in the dis- 
tinct articulation of the elements of the English language, and 
thus prepare the way for correct pronunciation, and intelligible 
reading. 

Lesson on the Sounds of Letters. 


[The teacher, addressing the pupils.] ‘‘ You can now tell 
the name of any letter, when you see it. You know how every 
one looks, to the eye. But there is something more to be learned 
about letters. The letters which we see, in the pages of a 
book, are signs, or marks, for those sounds of the voice, which 
we make, when we speak, or when we read aloud, the words 
which are made up of these letters. Every letter, then, has a 
shape to the eye, by which we know it, when we see it, and a 
name by which we call it, when we wish to mention it, or talk 
about it. But every letter has also a sound to the ear, by which 
we know it, when we hear it, whether by itself, or joined to 
other letters, in a word. 

‘In some letters, the name and the sound are sometimes the 
same. ‘Thus, a is both the name, and one of the sounds, of the 
letter a. But a has not always the same sound; it has several 
other sounds as well as ‘a.’ Sometimes it sounds”— _ [Here 
the teacher gives successively, with a clear, distinct articula- 
tion, the sounds of a, as in arm; a, as in all; a, as in at; a,as 
in wash; a, as in care.] ‘Some letters have a sound quite 
different from their names. Thus, the name of this letter,” 
[pointing to h,] “‘is ‘aitch » but its sound is a hard breathing, 
thus,”’— [uttering the sound. ] 

‘Learning to spell and read, is learning to know and give 
the sounds of letters to the ear, when we see them by the eye. 
What you have next to learn, then, to help you to read, is the 
sounds of letters. You may say, after me, the sounds of the 
letters as I give them.” [The pupil follows the teacher, Ie 
peating the sounds of the letters throughout the alphabet.] R. 





TueRz is a small house in the upper part of the city of New 
York, on which are two signs, put there some years since by 
Dutchman. They run thus: , 

“Apartments to let, either fried, stewed, raw, roasted, or 10 
the shell.”’ 

The above is on one corner of the house, and on the other 
is the following: 

“Oysters can be furnished with meals and lodgings at 3 


per day.” 
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(For the Common School Journal.) 
No. X. 
ORDER: DIDACTIK, OR ART OF TEACHING. 


SympaTHY, deep interest in the happiness and improvement 
of pupils; patient, firm, enlightened, Christian love ;—these are 
the principles on which the teacher is mainly to rely for suc- 
cess. It will be remembered, that I have not utterly denied the 
legitimacy or propriety of all appeal to the principle of fear, 
and the application of the rod. I will not say that there never 
can be a case in which this may not be justifiable and even 
necessary. In the opening of a new school, when the pupils 
are all strangers to the teacher, and before the teacher has had 
time fully to develop himself to his scholars, and give them 
proof of his deep interest in their welfare, especially in a school, 
which for a series of years has been reaping the rewards of a 
lax and indiscreet discipline ;—under such, or similar circum- 
stances, I am not certain that a teacher will not find those, 
whom he must either dismiss from school or chastise with the 
rod, (the former I should prefer ;) but I do say that in a school, 
which for a considerable time, has been under the care of a 
good teacher, such cases must be exceedingly rare, EXCEEDINGLY. 
[ may keep a furious dog at bay with my s¢aff until I can gain 
time to exert some other influence over him, but no longer. I 
utterly and explicitly deny the necessity, expediency, or wisdom 
of continually flourishing the ratan, ferule, or strap, around the 
schoolroom, and over the heads and shoulders of scholars. 
The teacher who finds himself doing anything like this, after 
the first few days or weeks, ought to be ashamed of it. Love, 
sustained by authority,—this must do the work. 

But you may ask, what is meant by authority? What does 
itimply? On what is it based? Does it imply that the teacher 
will enforce his commands, and delinquents be made to smart 
under the rod of correction for their transgressions? Is author- 
ity to be sustained by force, by violence? If not, how then? 

When we speak of sustaining authority, most persons will 
think of no other means of sustaining, or preserving it, than 
force. Even Mr. Abbott, in that work so admirable for its 
moral spirit, “‘ The Teacher,” seems to imply that this must be 
our ultimate dependence. ‘ Power,” says he, “is not useless, 
because it lies dormant. The government of the United States 
employs its hundred thousand of men at Springfield and at 
Harper’s Ferry in the manufacture of muskets. ‘The inspector 
tres every one, as it is finished, with great care. He adjusts 
the flint, and tries it again and again, until its emitted shower 
of sparks is of proper brilliancy. When satisfied that all is 
tight, he packs it away with its thousand companions to.sleep 
probably in their boxes quietly forever. A hundred thousand | 
of these deadly instruments form a volcano of slumbering 
power, which never has been awakened, and which we hope, 
hever will be. The government never makes use of them. 
One of its agents, a custom-house officer, waits upon you for the 
payment of a bond. He brings no musket. He keeps no troops. 
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He comes with the gentleness and civility of a social visit. But 
you know, if compliance with the just commands of your goy. 
ernment is refused, and the resistance is sustained, force after 
force would be brought to bear upon you, until the whole hun. 
dred thousand muskets would speak with their united and 
tremendous energy. Such ought to be the character of all gov. 
ernment. The teacher of a school especially must act upon 
these principles. He will be mild and gentle in his manners, 
In his intercourse with his pupils, he will assume the air, and 
use the language, not of stern authority, but of request and 
persuasion. But there must be audhority at the bottom, or he 
can do nothing. The reason why it is necessary is this. First, 
the man who has not complete, unqualified, full control of his 
pupils, must spend his time and wear out his spirit in preserving 
any tolerable order. And, secondly, he who has not authority, 
will be so constantly vexed and fretted by occurrences which 
will take place around him, that all his moral power will be 
neutralized by the withering influence of his clouded brow. 
To do good to our pupils, our own spirits must be composed 
and at rest; especially, if we wish to influence favorably the 
hearts of others, our own must rise above the troubled waters 
of irritation and anxious care.” 

Falling back upon authority, here seems to mean resorting to 
force, coercion. This is not exactly what J mean by authority. 
Authority, mingled with love. There is much, very much, of 
the moral character in the authority of which I speak. It must 
have its seat in the heart of the teacher. He must feel it per- 
vading, animating, moving, controlling his whole soul. It must 
appear in all his movements, words, and tones ;—in his whole 
mien and air ;—in every look, gesture, and expression; in his 
mode of doing, saying, deciding and directing everything. 
The scholar must feel that he is in the presence of a kind, pure, 
elevated spirit, from whom transgression would receive no ap- 
proval, or indulgence, but meet a just and ready, though kind, 
rebuke. It is not easy to transgress in anticipation of such 
reproof. There is a moral power emanating from such a spirit, 
which awes and restrains the purpose ripening into iniquity. 
In its presence, mischief can neither be executed nor devised. 
This is moral power. This is authority mingled with love. It 
is the power which the great Teacher exerted on those who 
came either to hear his doctrine, or to catch him in his words, 
when he spake as one having authority, and his hearers went 
away astonished at his doctrine, saying “never man spake as 
this man ;”’ or, being put to silence, did not care to ask him any 
more questions. It is that moral power, restraint, or force, 
which the wicked ever feel in the presence of the just. It's 
a quality which cannot be assumed,—it cannot be imitated or 
put on. It must find its appropriate seat in the heart. It must 
make a constituent part of the character. It must be worn 2 
the every-day dress. With such a character few will venture 
to take liberties. It carries its own defence, security and powel: 
Possess yourself of this character. It will do more for you, ® 
maintaining order in the schoolroom, than the ferule and ratan 
and all such appliances united. 
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I have dwelt thus long and particularly on the subject of 
school government, its principles and means, from a deep con- 
viction of its importance. Nothing is more needed, and yet 
nothing is more uncommon, than a high character of school 
discipline. Our schools suffer more from the want of this, than 
from the literary incompetency of teachers, and all other causes 
united. Vain will be all attempts to go on without order and’ 
subordination. You can neither interest nor instruct your 
pupils without them. If you cannot secure these, however labo- 
rious, diligent and kind you may be, there can be but one result 
to your efforts, and that is certain, speedy, and entire failure. 

But, perhaps, it is more than time that I said something on 
another branch of your business,—I mean the Art of Teaching, 
or what the Germans call ‘‘Didactik.” This holds a place in 
the teacher’s profession, parallel with the art of governing and 
discipline. Without an ability to teach, where would be the 
advantages of good government? ‘There would be none. This 
opens a wide field for the display of the teacher’s skill and 
power. ‘There is no respect in which teachers may differ more 
than in their respective modes of instruction and power of com- 
munication. One is highly gifted in language, and he will vary 
his mode of expression and illustration almost without limita- 
tion, adapting his phraseology and illustrations, according to 
the nature of the subject and the comprehension of the learner. 
If one mode will not do, he adopts another, and yet another, 
until all difficulties are either entirely removed, or so far dimin- 
ished, that the pupil can take the next step, and soon. Another 
teacher will make a dry and formal statement, without illus- 
tration or comparison ;—perhaps too in language quite above 
the pupil’s comprehension, who is, of course, left in the dark, 
and more ready to be discouraged than he was at the outset. 
The one “ brings truth like the diamond to the light, presents 
it to the sunbeams, turns it round till it reflects the rays from 
all its faces, if haply some one of them may enter the eye of 
the beholder, and he may see and admire its brilliancy.” An- 
other, by all he says, only makes darkness more visible, and 
confusion worse confounded. ‘The more he explains, the fur- 
ther he is from making his subject clear. For clearness is not 
secured by multiplying words, and heaping up illustrations, but 
by the adoption of a few appropriate terms and apt compari- 
sons. Again, one teacher explains in such a manner as to inter- 
est the pupil, awaken his curiosity, put into action his mental 
powers, and enable and dispose him to pursue the investigation 
himself. This is education in its highest and best sense; it is 
training the faculties. Another knows no way to help a pupil 
but to do his work for him. If, for instance, a pupil has a diffi- 
cult question in Arithmetic, the teacher sits down and works it 
out. This may seem very kind, but it is far from being judi- 
Clous; and it is quite remote from good teaching. Another 
teacher never does this; but he does what is much better ; he 
teaches the pupil to help himself,—to work out his own prob- 
lems. Now the work which these teachers respectively are 
doing for their pupils, is very different both in kind and degree. 
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It cannot be a matter of indifference which of these two methods 
a teacher adopts. You may so affect your pupils, that the more 
you do for them, the worse it will be for them. This isa great 
error. ‘The proper business of a teacher is to bring a subject 
just within the comprehension of his pupils, just remove al] 
insuperable difficulties, and there to leave it, and let the pupil 
take care of himself. It is a very nice point for a teacher to 
decide in this matter precisely what is to be done, and hovw it js 
to be done. And though one may possess a greater natural 
aptitude for teaching than another, yet few things are more 
properly the subject of education than the art of teaching itself 
—‘ An art,”—says one, “of so communicating knowledge that 
the pupil shall, so far as possible, comprehend in all its rela- 
tions the truth to be imparted; and that, associating what is 
thus received with other and previous acquisitions, he may be 
led to cultivate the original faculties and store his mind richly 
with valuable facts.”” This is the Art of Teaching,—a talent 
which few naturally possess, but which may be acquired by 
careful study of the human mind, and by diligent practice. 
Yes, there must be practice,—experiment. And that person 
who thinks himself qualified to teach, merely because he has 
seen others operate successfully, is as really a quack in the 
business, as a medical pretender, who has been limited in his 
observation to a few walks through a hospital or infirmary. 

The Art of Teaching is not the mere mechanical operation 
which some regard it to be. It is strictly an intellectual exer- 
cise ;—and in its highest attainment implies a thorough acquain- 
tance with the subjects taught, and with mental philosophy, 
and a good command of language. It implies an accurate and 
familiar acquaintance with whatever is taught. The teacher 
must know thoroughly, promptly and surely what he would 
communicate to others. He must know ina very different sense 
from that in which a learner is expected to know. He must be 
above and beyond doubt. He must see the subject clearly, 
and in its various relations. He should know it in its minute 
details as well as in its general principles. And in this, let me 
add, the judicious teacher shows his superiority over the pre- 
tender and the quack; viz., he teaches his pupils principles, and 
not mere facts, and processes, and operations. Nay more, he puts 
his pupils in possession of principles, with the power of modify- 
ing and applying them to all cases. For example; in the old 
method of teaching Arithmetic, some writers made about twenty 
different cases in what was termed the Rule of Practice, witha 
particular statement of the process under each case. Now the 
simple principle of Aliquot Parts, thoroughly and distinctly un- 
derstood with the application, is all that is needed. It is all that 
the master-teacher would think of teaching. This is all that 
Colburn has done. So in the Rule of Three, the master-teacher 
shows that every possible case that can come under the rule, 18 
only an individual application of the great principle of propor- 
tion, or the equality of ratios. When this principle is thoroughly 
understood by his pupil, he passes on to something else; and 
does not waste his time in its continuous application to coun 
examples. 
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Again; a teacher, to be successful, must be acquainted with 
the powers of the human mind. He must know something of 
the S oltion with which and upon which, he is to work. Hence 
the importance to the educator of the study of Mental Philos- 
ophy. And he should have at his command appropriate and 
felicitous language to set forth the ideas in his own mind to 
the clear comprehension of others. And this makes a striking 

int of difference between two teachers. They may have 
equally clear and just conceptions on a subject, but the one can 
talk only confusedly and incoherently about it. He has no 
well conceived and happy comparisons and demonstrations, to 
illustrate and prove his positions; or rather, he has no language 
to give them form and body. While the other, by the power of 
language, can put a fac simile of his own conceptions and 
mental processes into the mind of his pupil. Can there be a 
doubt which will be the more successful teacher? The one 
makes all things clear, and his pupils wonder that any should 
ever have found difficulty in comprehending them; while the 
other multiplies words, but imparts no light, and leaves his 
pupils in clouds and mists. Study, then, language that you 
may make it the effectual, as it is the appropriate vehicle of 
thought and medium of communication from mind to mind. 
It is important to all who would enlighten others, and espe- 
cially so to the professed teacher. 

Again; the discerning teacher will soon discover that chil- 
dren have curiosity ; and that their efforts and progress will be 
in proportion to the interest they feel in their studies. He will 
therefore in all his plans have a regard to this fact, and endeavor 
to arouse this principle into healthful and vigorous action. Do 
this, and your pupils will learn; and that too, without premi- 
ums, and without whippings. Be more anxious about this, 
than about making all things very plain and easy. You may 
make things so plain as to destroy all interest in them, and 
paralyze all mental effort. It isa great mistake to suppose that, 
to make learning pleasant to children, you must remove diffi- 
culties as much as possible out of the way. Rather let diffi- 
culties remain, and teach them how to overcome them. ‘This 
will excite their interest, and exercise their faculties. ‘This will 
be Education. In general, supply them with topics a little 
beyond their.knowledge; and quite at the top of, though not 
above their comprehension. General precepts, however, will not 
suflice. We must go into details. . 





“ So should we live, that every hour 
Should die as dies a natural flower,— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need.” 





Ir you really mean to correct the faults of your brother, begin 
y correcting your own. 
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{For the Common School Journal.) 
BLUE COAT SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. Epitor,—A few weeks since, I visited a celebrated estab. 
lishment in Liverpool, called the ‘“‘ Blue Coat School,’’—a name 
significant of the uniform of the pupils, which for the boys is 
made of dark blue woollen cloth, for the girls of bombazet of 
the same hue. ‘This charity school, of which a short account 
may be interesting to your readers, was founded a hundred 
years ago, by subscription, and the names of the founders and 
of the benevolent individuals who have contributed to its sup- 
port in succeeding years, with the sums given by them, are 
inscribed in golden letters upon large black pannels suspended 
in various apartments of the building. ‘This is a common mode 
practised in England, to excite benevolence through love of 
approbation. <A pupil also stands in the vestibule on Sundays, 
with a silver plate, to solicit the charity of chance visiters; and 
in England it is always understood, when a silver plate is pre- 
sented, that it is not to be tainted by the touch of copper. My 
first visit was on Sunday afternoon, after the ordinary church 
exercises of the day were over. At this time a service is con- 
ducted in the hall of the edifice by the children themselves. 
The apartment served probably for a schoolroom as well asa 
chapel. ‘Three hundred and fifty boys and girls were ranged 
on long forms on the concave side of the segment of a circle, the 
boys on one side of the organ, which stood midway, the girls 
on the other. The service was substantially that of the Church 
of England, printed in a small book for the use of the Blue Coat 
School. In front of the organ stands a pulpit, in which the 
youthful priest, a boy of about twelve, reads the liturgy, &c. 
This pulpit is elevated above the heads of the children, and is 
so situated that they cannot catch the reader’s eye without 
turning up their heads. And it was difficult, after looking at 
thein a few minutes, as they stood in perfectly straight rows, so 
straight that a hair line might have touched the ear of each, to 
imagine that they were heads made to turn on the pivots nature 
has furnished to humanity for that purpose. One’s neck actu- 
ally ached for sympathy, and one’s heart still more,—for 
something unlawful must have been done to keep children 
between the ages of seven and twelve so unnaturally still. The 
service was very long, and the children knelt during the whole 
of it against the sharp edge of the bench in front of them, 
except at those intervals, where, according to the book, they 
rise for a few minutes to their feet. It is a merciful provision 
to them that this change of attitude is allowed, for it would not 
be in human nature to endure such a position through the 
whole of that long service. The responses were given In 4 
measured tone upon a uniform key, the time of which vari 
not, perceptibly, any more than the position of the poor little 
heads. A hymn read in the same way, without a change 0 
intonation, and very well sung, closed the service. During the 
singing, there appeared, for the first time, signs of life. 1 saw 
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several little eyes kindle, and some tuneful foreheads shine, as 
the organ pealed forth its mellow sounds. Even the amens, 
which are all chanted and accompanied by the organ, produced 
this humanizing expression in these little automata. T'wo little 
fellows, kneeling against the-front seat, during the reading of 
the liturgy, fell headlong over the bench upon the floor, but not 
a head moved, nor did I see a sympathetic expression in any 
face, even of a teacher, two or three of whom were present 
during this ceremony, though they took no part in it. The 
poor children looked hurt, but this they only manifested by 
their long faces and wistful looks at the tall teacher who 
stood near them. Meeting with no response, they picked them- 
selves up and crawled back like two culprits detected in a 
naughty act. 

Besides this service, we also listened to the recitations of the 
Sunday School lesson. Another boy came down into the area 
from the amphitheatre of seats, and called out a large class of 
boys and girls, who recited the catechism, and explained, like 
Oxford doctors, all parts of the faith. This was done in the 
gravest and most lifeless manner, each answering a question in 
turn, in the same uniform time, monotonous tone, and exact 
pronunciation, as | had observed in the responses. ‘The ques- 
tioner stood and uttered his questions like a little machine. 
The very manner of it was enough to produce fixed ideas, and 
to prevent any others from entering the mind with the same 
authority. ‘Thus, thought I, may any established faith keep 
itself established. A part of this lesson consisted of a long 
chapter in John, recited word for word, and in the same stereo- 
typed tone, by one of the girls. . More church prayers, chant- 
ings, &c., succeeded; and, throughout the exercises, whenever 
Christ was named or referred to, the boys bowed their heads 
(or rather nodded) and the girls courtesied. They then filed off 
to the sound of the organ, and, two by two, proceeded down 
stairs to a long eating-room, where, after grace was said from a 
rostrum by a boy priest, they ate their supper of dry bread and 
cheese, the cheese being decidedly minus, though the supply of 
— was liberal. They probably looked upon the speck of 
cheese as 


“A spot of azure in a cloudy sky, 
A sunny island in a stormy main.” 


This ceremony was performed, together with the drinking of 
water out of tin cups, with faces as long as those with. which 
they had joined in the previous service. Not a word was 
spoken, and I did not see a smile. An evangelical clergyman 
from New England, who was present, said he should have been 
rejoiced to realize that they were children, and not bereft of the 
sportiveness and gaiety appropriate to that age, even at the 
expense of some breach of decorum in the chapel. If he could 
only have seen one boy punch another, or laugh out of the 
corner of his eye or his mouth, he declared it would have been 
4 great relief. As they marched out of the room with military 
Precision, I was much struck with the form of head that, almost 
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without an exception, prevailed amongst them. It was an 
exaggerated sample of what is sometimes characterized as the 
English head,—tall, from nature and cultivation, in the region 
of self-esteem, and consequently falling away in every other 
direction, but still what the phrenologists call a strong head, by 
which they mean a head of power, whether for good or evil, as 
the case may be,—resolute, persevering, and full of animal 
force. 

The qualifications of parents whose children can be admitted 
to this establishment are, respectability of character, a marriage 
certificate, and parish membership. 

The school, which I visited the next day, is sustained at an 
annual expense of about £3,700. Most of the teachers had 
received their education in it. The school appeared a little 
more alive than the religious service. The recitations and 
ciphering were very good, the latter quite remarkable. A sum 
was given to a large class to be performed upon the slate. A 
single component part of the process was performed and pro- 
nounced by each pupil in turn, so that the attention of the whole 
class might be secured. For instance; in multiplying 256 by 5, 
one boy said, 5 times 6 are 30; the next boy, 5 times 5 are 25 and 
3 added make 28; the next, 5 times 2 are 10, and 2 added make 12. 
But I observed that those remote from the speaker often waited 
to hear what was to be written down, without taking the trou- 
ble to calculate it, and if the monitor criticised, they would 
examine and correct the error, or perhaps listen till the rectifi- 
cation was also pronounced, when they would write down that. 
For the thousandth time in my life, 1 saw that no plan of train- 
ing children intellectually is good but that of holding their intel- 
lects up to integrity, by requiring of each one an individual act 
wholly independent of the acts of other members of the class or 
school. [I walked round among these children to overlook their 
writing lesson. It was the Collect they had learned the day 
before, (Sunday,) which they were expressly required by the 
teacher to write from memory. But some little fellows had the 
book half concealed before them, into which they stealthily 
peeped. I said to one of them, “I thought you were not 
allowed to have the book.” He replied, “It is not a school 
book.” I said, ‘‘No, but the master has just said you must 
write the lesson from memory, and you are cheating him.” He 
laughed a little, and tucked the book under his desk. I said, as 
I left him, “I am afraid you are a little boy who does not tell 
the truth.” I observed that many of them wrote wrong words, 
which sounded like those in the book, but were not in the 
English language, such as maniful for manifold. They could 
not rectify these words when pointed out, and they evidently 
conveyed no meaning to their minds. Poor little starved souls! 
thought I, to whom a form is given without the spirit. — 

Grammar was taught informally, in connection with the 
reading lesson. History was also taught from an abridgment, 
and the head master questioned the class with considerable 
minuteness and intelligence. I observed, however, that the 
love of knowledge was not made the stimulus to exertion, but 
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the love of rank intheclass. If a boy made the least mistake, 
verbal or otherwise, or even hesitated to answer.a question 
either in this lesson or m any other, the one below passed above 
him, whether he could correct the error or not, and the poor 
offender continued to slip down the class so rapidly that, at last, 
he evidently felt like one falling over a precipice, and his face 
grew longer and longer, and his wits scattered more and more, 
if they did not suddenly rally to the rescue. One child, whom 
the master pronounced a very fine boy, suffered such a fall till 
he had gone down ten in theclass. He evidently did not under- 
stand the bearing of the question, (which was in the histori- 
cal lesson,) and as evidently became at each successive descent 
less and less capable of understanding it. ‘The master appeared 
very kind, spoke gently and encouragingly to him, and several 
times remodelled his question, but this popping above him by 
his inferiors, some of whom did not even attempt to answer the 
question, still went on rapidly. I presume it is a chronic habit 
of a hundred years’ standing, in the Blue Coat School, which 
even the master has no authority to interfere with, proceeding 
on the general principle, ‘‘ the king can do no wrong.” It was 
a case of palpable injustice, according to my code of morality; 
for at last the boy answered correctly, and then passed back 
above one only, still remaining nine steps below where he 
belonged. 

These children always play, eat, and sleep under the super- 
vision of a teacher. They have asmall library, which they are 
said to read considerably. . T'wice in the week they take a long 
walk under guardianship. They have a good play-ground, 
and their dormitories, and indeed the whole house, except the 
great schoolroom, looked exquisitely neat. The children also 
looked clean and whole. : 

What struck me very forcibly in relation to this school, was 
the great expense at which it was sustained, compared with the 
number of the children educated. Here was an expenditure of 
about eighteen thousand dollars for the education of three hun- 
dred and fifty children. Had there been a general system of 
schools sustained by the government, or even by the town, how 
extensive a good might this great sum have produced. 





To instruct only in masses, and to apply the same methods 
of instruction to all, is like throwing the drugs of an apotheca- 
ty’s shop into one great cauldron, stirring them together, and 
giving every patient in the hospital a portion of the mixture.— 
C. E. Stowe. 





Take caRE OF THE InREGULARS.—A western speculator, after 
hesitating some time about undertaking a hazardous specula- 
tion, at last exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll try it, whether it makes me or 
breaks me.” «* Well,” said his friend, ‘“1’ll call in a month 
and see whether you are moke or broke.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE SALEM SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Wueneas upon a deliberate review of the proceedings of this 
Board, in relation to the discontinuance of the school for col. 
ored children, it is deemed expedient that the reasons which 
have led the Board to adopt that measure, should be distinctly 
stated upon the record, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is not for the public interest to incur the 
expense of supporting a separate school for the purpose of edu- 
cating so small a number of scholars as have attended the 
school for colored children during the past year. 

Resolved, That under the constitution and laws of the Com- 
monwealth, it is not competent for the school committee to 
exclude from any public school, any child, in all other respects 
entitled to admission therein, solely on the ground that such 
child is a person of color. 

Resolved, That in explanation and vindication of the opinion 
expressed in the foregoing resolutions the following statement 
of the constitutional rights of colored citizens in respect to the 
education of their children in the public schools, as prepared 
by the Hon. Richard Fletcher, is adopted by this Board, and is 
hereby ordered to be placed upon the records, viz: 


OPINION OF THE HON. RICHARD FLETCHER, ON THE RIGHTS OF COL- 
ORED CHILDREN IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


The city of Salem has organized its public free schools so 
that the scholars are advanced through a regular gradation, 
under different, successive teachers, from the primary schools 
to the English High School, or Latin Grammar School. 

The studies, at the intermediate schools, are prescribed, so as 
to form a regular systematic course of instruction, and promote 
the constant advancement of the scholars——The primary 
schools are established about the city, so as best to accommo- 
date the children, and the intermediate schools are established, 
in geographical districts, and each is attended by the children 
in that district, so that the children attend the nearest school. 
These schools, in the language of the regulations, are open for 
the admission of all boys and all girls, in the city. There has, 
also, been one school for all the colored children in the city, 
in which have been taught, by the same teachers, the same 
branches taught by the different teachers in the intermediate 
and primary schools. Some of the smaller colored children, 
however, have, in fact, been received into the common primary 
schools. 

My opinion is asked, whether the school committee can law- 
fully exclude the colored children from the public free schools, 
thus organized and established, and confine them to the single 
school, thus intended exclusively for them, against their wishes 
and the wishes of their parents. 


OPINION. 


In order to form a correct opinion, on this subject, it may 
perhaps be useful to advert, very briefly, to some general prit- 
ciples. Our free school system originated with our Pilgrim 
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Fathers, and, until introduced by them, was unknown to the 
civilized world. ‘These schools must be supported at the pub- 
lic expense, and be free and open equally to all classes of the 
community. ‘The expenses must be borne equally by all, 
according to their means. ‘The principle of perfect equality is 
the vital principle of the system. Here, all classes of the com- 
munity mingle together. The rich and the poor meet upon 
terms of equality, and are prepared to discharge the duties of 
life by the same instructions. ‘The poorest man in the commu- 
nity may look to the free schools as the means of preparing 
his children for places of public trust and distinction. Many 
from the humblest ranks of life, in each successive generation, 
by means of these schools, with the blessing of Heaven are ad- 
vanced to opulence and power. It is the principle of equality, 
cherished in the free schools, on which our free government 
and free institutions rest. Destroy this principle in the schools, 
and the people would soon cease to be a free people. The rich 
alone would obtain knowledge and power, and the poor would 
be ignorant and degraded. The rich would oppress the poor, 
and the poor would war against the rich, and our free institu- 
tions would inevitably be destroyed in the conflict. 

In view of these general principles, could the school com- 
mittee exclude any particular class of white children from the 
free schools, and provide for them a distinct and separate 
school? Could they, for instance, exclude the children of me- 
chanics and laborers, and confine them to a separate school, 
distinct from the other classes? The school committee have 
the ‘‘ general charge and superintendence of public schools.” 
But to make such a distinction, as is stated, would not, surely, 
come within the meaning of ‘“ general charge and superintend- 
ence.” It would not be ‘‘ superintending,” but destroying, the 
vital principle of the system. Such a distinction was never 
attempted, or, so far as is known, thought of, as admissible for 
any reason. It seems to me, therefore, clear, that the school 
committee are restrained by general principles, from excluding 
any class of white children from a perfect equality with others, 
in the enjoyment of the free schools. 

The course of legislation I believe to have been in perfect 
accordance with these general principles. The general provis- 
ions of the statutes seem calculated rather for the smaller 
towns; but this principle of equal rights, secured by the stat- 
utes, in the free schools, applies as well to large cities as to 
smaller towns. The decisions of the Supreme Court also estab- 
lish this principle. 

In the 16 Mass. Rep. 141, Commonwealth vs. Dedham, the 
court say, ‘‘ The schools required by the statute, are to be main- 
tained for the benefit of the whole town; as it is the wise policy 
of the law to give all the inhabitants equal privileges for the 
education of their children, in the public schools. Nor is it 
in the power of the majority to deprive the minority of this 
Privilege. Every inhabitant of the town has the right to par- 
Ucipate in the benefit of both descriptions of schools, and it is 
hot competent for a town to establish a grammar school for 
the benefit of one part of the town, to the exclusion of the 
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other.” In the 7th vol. Pick. 106, Withington vs. Eveleth 
and, also, in 12th vol. Pick. 213, Perry vs. Dover, it was deci- 
ded, that a town can execute its powers to form school districts 
only by a geographical division of its territory, and the distriets 
must be so constituted as to include all the inhabitants of the 
town. It was also decided, in the last case, above, that certain 
individuals cannot be selected and set off by themselves into a 
district. ‘The decision of this last point bears directly upon the 
subject under consideration. It appears to me, that there is no 
law, adjudication or principle, which would authorize a school 
committee to exclude any class of white children from the free 
schools, and restrict them to distinct schools, provided for 
them. But the question proposed to me, is, may the school 
committee of Salem, exclude the colored children from the free 
schools, and restrict them to a distinct school provided for them 
exclusively? After the view I have submitted, I can answer 
the question very briefly, by saying that neither the constitu. 
tion nor laws of this Commonwealth make any distinction 
between a colored person and a white person. A colored man 
is a free citizen, with the same rights, privileges, and duties, 
as any other man, so far as the constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth are concerned. .He pays his share of the 
expenses, and is entitled to vote and act as any other citizen. 
The children of colored parents are, therefore, entitled to the 
benefit of the free schools, equally with others. It may be said 
that the free school, provided exclusively for colored children, is 
equally advantageous to them. I think it would be easy to 
show that this is not the case. But suppose it were so, it 
would in no way affect the decision of the question. The col- 
ored children are lawfully entitled to the benefits of the free 
schools, and are not bound to accept an equivalent. Except 
in the case of taking property, for public use, no man can be 
compelled to relinquish what belongs to him, for an equivalent. 
Every one must have his own, unless he consents to relinquish 
it. My opinion is, therefore, that the school committee of 
Salem have no lawful power to exclude the colored children 
from the public free schools. It may be proper for me to add 
that it seems to me extremely doubtful, to say the least, 
whether the money of the city can be lawfully appropriated to 
the support of a distinct and separate school for colored chil- 
dren. ‘The people can be lawfully taxed, only for the support 
of the public schools. But this is not a public school, but a 
school for a particular class. What right has a town to raise 
money to support a school, distinct from the public schools, for 
the benefit of a particular class of the community? Can any 
man be compelled to pay a tax assessed on him for such 4 
purpose ? ' Ber 

It is not necessary for me to express any confident opinion, 
upon these questions, at this time. 

Ricwarp FLETCHER. 
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